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NON-TRADITIONAL  JOBS  STUDENTS 

FOR  WOMEN  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


Our  nation  needs  to  increase  women's  entrance 
into  non-traditional  positions.  This  would  increase  the 
economic  self-sufficiency  of  women.  Most  women,  like 
most  men,  work  because  of  economic  need.  Women 
employed  in  non-traditional  jobs  earn  approximately 
25%  more  than  women  employed  in  traditional  posi- 
tions. Non-traditional  careers  offer  more  opportunity  for 
advancement  than  jobs  that  are  traditionally  "women's" 
work.  Today,  however,  only  about  4%  of  the  total 
workforce  is  made  up  of  women  in  non-traditional  jobs. 
"(Women  currently  make  up  47%  of  the  total  workforce). 

Women  must  be  taught  about  the  opportunities 
available  to  them.  Lack  of  familiarity  with  non-traditional 
opportunities  often  results  in  women  reluctantly  pursu- 
ing low-paying,  female-  dominated  occupations,  such  as 
clerical  or  service  positions. 

Both  girls  and  boys  must  be  educated  about  the 
many  opportunities  available  to  them.  Each  individual 
needs  to  learn  that  they  can  acquire  the  skills  to  do  any 
job  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Summer  is  a  great  time  for  students  to  learn  about 
the  many  different  non-traditional  careers  that  are 
available  to  them.  A  non-traditional  summer  job  gives 
students  the  chance  to  try  something  new.  Shadowing  a 
parent  or  mentor  also  allows  students  the  chance  to 
experience  non-traditional  work.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  ways  in  which  individual's  knowledge  about 
non-traditional  jobs  can  be  enhanced. 

► 

Think  about  a  new  experience  this  summer 
-  try  a  non -traditional  job! 


r 


*  Ask  former  students  and  persons  employed  in 
non-traditional  occupations  in  the  community  to  act  as 
role  models. 

*  Provide  exploratory,  "hands-on"  programs  that  ex- 
pose students  to  non-traditional  courses. 

*  Use  bulletin  boards  to  depict  students  in  non-traditional 
courses  or  occupations. 

*  Sponsor  a  Non-Traditional  Career  Day  highlighting 
persons  employed  in  non-traditional  roles. 

*  Arrange  question  and  answer  sessions  and  site  tours 
for  students  who  indicate  an  interest  in  non-traditional 
programs. 

*  Define  clear  expectations  for  jobs  and  responsibilities. 
All  students  should  be  expected  to  carry  the  same 
workload. 

*  Help  traditional  students  become  comfortable  with 
changes  in  the  classroom  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
non-traditional  student. 

*  Provide  information  to  parents  on  changing  workforce 
patterns  and  on  occupational  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents. 

*  Be  consistent  when  referring  to  students,  whether  you 
use  first  or  last  names. 
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RESPONSES  TO  EMPLOYERS  WHO  DON'T  WANT  TO  HIRE 
WOMEN  FOR  NON-TRADITIONAL  WORK 


"Women  are  not  interested  in  non-traditional  work." 

Non-traditional  training  programs  are  unable  to  meet  the  demand  — 
they  consistently  turn  women  away  who  are  interested  in  training.  Once 
they  are  aware  of  the  opportunities  in  Non -Traditional  Occupations  (NTOs) 
—  and  the  pay  —  women  are  very  interested.  The  issue  really  isn't  that  they 
have  no  interest  in  NTOs,  women  in  general  are  justnot  aware  of  nor  do  they 
consider  NTOs  as  an  option. 

"Women  are  not  strong  enough  for  this  type  of  work." 


a  woman  as  secretary  because  the  wives  of  some  employees  would! 
object?  " 

"Women  are  a  distraction  to  men  on  the  job  site." 

Men  and  women  work  together  in  practically  all  industries. 
And  who  really  is  the  problem  —  the  distractor  or  the  distracted? 
If  men  cannot  concentrate  on  the  job,  then  perhaps  they  should 
consider  other  work;  however,  they  are  going  to  encounter  women 
in  just  about  every  work  setting. 


When  claims  like  this  are  made,  you  need  to  call  the  employer's  bluff. 
What  are  the  strength  requirements  for  this  job?  Once  you  are  talking  about 
demonstrations  of  ability  it's  easier  to  point  out  that  while  some  women  may 
not  have  the  necessary  strength,  some  men  don't  have  it  either. 

"Women  do  not  have  the  necessary  skills." 

Ask  what  these  necessary  skills  are.  What  are  your  general  require- 
ments for  an  entry-level  position  ?  Women  often  don't  have  the  background 
knowledge  men  do  on  tools,  blueprints,  etc.  but  they  certainly  can  learn. 
Women  in  traditional  office  jobs  use  extensive  math  in  bookkeeping.  And 
women  working  in  hospitals  utilize  large  equipment  and  tools. 

Don't  try  to  sell  women  as  having  more  skills  than  they  have,  but  point 
out  transferable  skills.  Women  work  with  mechanical  equipment  all  the 
time  in  the  home  and  in  offices.  How  different  is  following  a  blueprint  from 
following  a  dress  pattern?  Also  point  out  that  employers  can  train  such 
employees  who  don't  have  preconceived  notions  of  how  things  should  be 
done. 

"The  work  is  too  dangerous  for  women." 

Women  are  willing  to  take  calculated  risks  and  know  that  many  aspects 
of  their  lives  are  dangerous.  The  employer  is  implying  that  women  need  to 
be  protected.  If  a  woman  chooses  to  enter  a  job  knowing  the  risk,  it  isn't  too 
dangerous  for  her.  However,  the  issue  of  general  workers'  safety  should  be 
considered  rather  than  only  the  risk  to  women. 

"Women  can't  take  the  rough  language  on  the  work  site." 

Unfortunately,  women  are  as  likely  to  encounter  rough  language  while 
walking  by  some  work  sites  as  when  working  on  them.  Women  also  don't 
need  to  be  shielded  from  the  behavior  of  male  laborers;  many  of  those  men 
probably  go  home  and  use  that  language  with  their  wives. 

Of  course,  the  employer  has  a  responsibility  to  provide  a  work  place 
free  of  harassment  or  offensive  language  that  would  be  targeted  at  other 
employees,  but  tolerating  generally  crude  language  is  something  workers  in 
all  jobs  do  to  a  degree. 

"There  is  not  enough  work  to  go  around." 
"Men  need  the  jobs  more  than  women  do." 

The  reality  is  that  many  women  are  the  sole  support  of  their  families  and 
desperately  need  good  paying  work.  NTOs  can  pay  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  a  traditional  female  job.  There  are  also  plenty  of  women  with  no 
other  income  than  their  own  or  who  are  needed  to  help  support  a  family  — 
they  need  a  job  as  much  as  anyone. 

"The  wives  of  male  worker  will  get  jealous." 

Wouldyou  actually  let  a  spouse's  reaction  dictate  who  you  will  and  will 
not  hire  ?  Men  and  women  work  together  on  the  job  all  the  time;  what  makes 
construction  (or  whatever  field)  less  professional?  Would  you  refuse  to  hire 


"We  have  no  restrooms  or  changing  facilities  for  women." 

Then  get  somel  All  workers  —  men  and  women  —  are 
entitled  to  private  facilities.  But  they  don't  necessarily  have  to  be 
separate  facilities.  Perhaps  the  solution  is  as  simple  as  putting  a 
lock  on  the  restroom  door  or  installing  a  sign  that  can  be  flipped 
to  "men"  or  "women"  for  the  occupant. 

"Women  don't  like  to  get  dirty." 

Women  are  willing  to  do  a  lot  for  good  paying  work.  They 
realize  that  whatever  dirt  they  get  on  them  at  work  will  wash  off. 

Also,  many  traditionally  female  jobs  are  quite  dirty.  The 
mess  encountered  in  hospitals  is  probably  worse  than  axle  grease. 
Yet,  women  work  as  nurses  and  hospital  cleaners.  And  any 
woman  who  has  raised  children  is  familiar  with  dirt.  Few  things 
are  dirtier  than  soiled  diapers. 


"The  men  on  my  sites  don't  want  to  work  with  women." 


There  is  some  strong  resistance  to  women  entering 
non-traditional  jobs  on  the  part  of  men.  The  prevalence  of  sexual 
harassment  is  evident.  But  the  opposition  of  workers  shouldn't 
keep  an  employer  from  fulfilling  fair-hiring  practices  and  practic- 
ing good  business  sense. 

The  only  way  men  are  going  to  get  used  to  working  with 
women  in  non-traditional  jobs  is  for  women  to  get  into  those  jobs. 
Suggest  that  the  company  and  union  have  a  workshop  for  employ- 
ees on  successfully  receiving  females  in  NTOs  into  the  workplace. 

"Women  are  afraid  of  sexual  harassment  on  the  job." 

Women  face  sexual  harassment  in  every  line  of  work.  And 
the  threat  of  harassment  in  NTOs  is  not  keeping  many  women 
from  pursuing  training. 

As  an  employer,  it  is  your  responsibility  —  and  also  to  your 
benefit  as  it  increases  productivity  —  to  create  a  harassment-free 
work  environment.  What  can  we  do  so  women  don' t  have  to  fear 
harassment  from  your  work  sites? 

"Women  will  drop  out  after  I  invest  in  training  them." 

Ask  if  men  drop  out  after  being  trained  Do  you  really  have 
a  greater  proportion  of  women  leaving  work?  Employers  often 
base  their  perceptions  on  experience  they  have  had  with  one  or  two 
women  on  their  sites. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  important  to  look  at  the  universal 
reasons  men  and  women  would  leave  your  job  sites.  ^ 

[Developed  by  Wider  Opportunities  for  Women,  1992] 


Notes  from 


Gender  Equity  Program... 

Written  by  Pat  Callbeck  Harper,  Gender  Equity  Specialist,  OPI 
NANCY  KEENAN,  SUPERINTENDENT 


A  Needed  "Refresher": 

Rights  of  Pregnant/Parenting  Teens 


During  the  last  several  weeks  so  many  calls  have  reached 
our  office  raising  concerns  about  Title  IX  and  the  rights 
of  pregnant  and  parenting  teens.  Nationwide,  about 
500,000  teens  give  birth  each  year,  and  pregnancy  is  the 
largest  single  reason  for  female  dropouts.  It  may  be  time 
for  a  refresher  on  federal  and  state  regulations  guaran- 
teeing educational  equity  to  these  students: 

1 .  A  student  cannot  be  kept  out  of  school  because  she  is 
pregnant,  nor  can  she  be  forced,  "chilled,"  or  persuaded 
into  attending  an  alternative  program  unless  she  volun- 
teers. 

2.  Pregnant  or  parenting  students  cannot  be  excluded 
from  clubs,  honor  societies,  cheerleading  or  any  pro- 
gram because  of  pregnancy  or  parenting  status.  A 
school  cannot  treat  parenting  mothers  any  differently 
than  it  treats  parenting  fathers  who  are  students. 

3.  A  doctor's  certificate  cannot  be  required  for  pregnant 
students  to  participate  in  school  activities  unless  it  is 
required  for  all  students  under  the  care  of  a  physician  for 
medical  conditions. 

4.  A  school  must  grant  a  student  medical  leave  for  preg- 
nancy related  conditions  if  a  doctor  so  certifies.  The 
school  must  reinstate  her  to  the  status  she  had  before  her 
leave. 

5.  What  about  "excused"  absences  for  pregnancy-related 
problems.  A  school  is  required  by  Section  504  to  make 
"reasonable  accommodation"  for  students  with  disabili- 
ties (including  temporary  ones  like  pregnancy).  This 
would  include  excusing  pregnancy  related  absences,  as 
well  as  other  efforts  to  keep  these  students  up  to  level 
with  their  peers  (peer  tutors,  counselor  support,  use  of 
lap-top  computers  at  home). 

A  common  concern  in  several  Montana  schools  is  the 
practice  or  policy  of  not  allowing  excused  absences  for 


students  who  have  sick  children  (and  no  option  for 
caring  for  them).  Private  day  care  and  dependent  care 
associated  with  many  schools  often  will  not  care  for  sick 
children.  Parenting  students  find  themselves  in  trouble 
with  absentee  policies  because  of  situations  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  The  threat  of  losing  a  semester's 
standing  only  works  as  a  punishment  in  situations  where 
students  can  control  the  outcome. 

If  the  goal  is  to  keep  these  students  in  school  through 
graduation,  a  school  policy  that  penalizes  pregnant  and 
parenting  students  for  circumstances  related  to  preg- 
nancy, childbirth,  miscarriage  or  parenting  is  unjust.  If 
female  students  who  violate  the  absentee  rules  because 
of  parenting  responsibility  are  being  treated  differently 
than  parenting  male  students  then  Title  IX  and  the 
Montana  Human  Rights  Act  raise  critical  warnings  for 
districts. 

Not  all  pregnant  or  parenting  students  are  motivated  to 
complete  school.  But  many  are.  The  intent  of  equity 
laws  and  regulations  is  clear:  we  must  remove  every 
artificial  barrier  to  the  completion  of  their  education  that 
we  can,  or  else  risk  federal  funding  and  law  suit.  For 
more  information  on  compliance  and  your  district's 
unexcused  absences  policy  please  send  a  copy  to:  Gen- 
der Equity  Office,  OPI,  State  Capitol,  Helena,  Montana 
59620. 


GES  A  RFP  Available... 

The  new  proposal  packet  for  GESA  (Gender/Ethnic 
Expectations  and  Student  Achievement)  equity  inservice 
grants  is  available  NOW  from  the  Gender  Equity  Office, 
OPI,  State  Capitol,  Helena,  Montana  59620.  If  you  are 
interested  in  getting  a  small  amount  of  financial  assis- 
tance to  conduct  GESA  in  your  district,  please  write  or 
call  (444-1952)  for  the  RFP  packet.  DEADLINE  FOR 
COMPLETED  PROPOSALS  IS  AUGUST  10,  1992. 


Sexual  Harassment  Survey  - 
Montana  and  the  US 


Last  winter,  Working  Woman  magazine  published  an 
open,  self-reported  survey  on  sexual  harassment.  Par- 
ticipants at  OPI's  Gender  Equity  Workshops  were  asked 
to  complete  the  same  survey  so  loose  comparisons 
might  be  made  between  the  national  survey  group  (over 
9,000)  and  Montana  equity  personnel  attending  the 
workshops  (52  completed).  Published  in  the  June  1992 
issue,  the  results  of  the  US  survey  are  fascinating.  So 
were  the  Montana  results. 

Montana  participants  in  this  informal  survey  responded 
similarly  to  the  national  group  in  several  ways:  both 
men  and  women  clearly  or  intuitively  know  what  ha- 
rassment is;  victims  tend  to  be  younger  women  (ages 
19-45)  and  harassers  older  than  their  victims  (25-55).  In 
the  US  and  Montana  samples,  the  powerful  prey  on  the 
less  powerful.  In  both  Montana  and  US  groups  about 
60%  reported  experiencing  or  witnessing  harassment  in 
the  workplace.  In  both  groups,  men  and  women  strongly 
disagreed  that  women  bring  harassment  on  themselves 
with  provocative  dressing  and  behavior. 

There  were  some  interesting  differences  between  men 
and  women  in  both  groups:   women  tended  to  feel 


complaints  do  not  always  get  just  hearing  or  results; 
women  tended  to  feel  that  harassers  are  motivated  by  a 
need  to  humiliate  and  bully  others,  while  men  feel 
harassers  are  flirtatious  or  unaware  of  their  behavior. 

More  Montana  men  than  women  felt  that  management 
deals  with  complaints  justly  and  fairly.  The  Montana 
respondents  were  clear  about  identifying  things  that 
administration  can  and  must  do  to  prevent  harassment, 
in  fact  more  clear  than  the  national  group.  Both  Mon- 
tana men  and  women  strongly  agreed  that  the 
Hill-Thomas  case  had  changed  the  "atmosphere"  around 
this  issue.  Two-thirds  of  the  Montana  women  and  less 
than  one-third  of  Montana  men  believed  Anita  Hill  was 
telling  the  truth  about  what  happened  to  her. 
The  biggest  single  result  of  the  Hill-Thomas  "teach-in" 
for  Montana  respondents  was  that  discussion  on  the 
topic  was  opened  up  in  their  workplace  (and  in  those 
discussions  men  and  women  disagreed).  This  informal 
survey  showed  that  we  have  more  discussion  and  more 
training  ahead.  But  we  were  also  very  proud  of  the 
knowledge  and  sensitivity  of  the  Montana  respondents! 
(Don't  miss  the  June  issue  of  Working  Woman.) 


Subtle  and  Overt  Bias  in 
Teacher-Student  Interaction 


Dr.  Karen  Bogart  developed  and  collected 
ground-breaking  equity  research  for  "Solutions  That 
Work"  (A  National  Education  Association  project).  In 
that  research,  she  cited  these  1 1  subtle  and  overt  forms 
of  bias  and  discrimination: 


•  Exclusion 

•  Double  standards 

•  Sexist/racist  comments 

•  Denial  of  status/authority 

•  Invisibility 

•  Backlash 


Role  stereotyping 
Condescension 
Hostility 
Tokenism 

Divide  and  Conquer 


The  GES  A  program  cites  these  major  six  forms  of  bias 
and  discrimination  (based  on  the  work  by  Myra  and 
David  Sadker,  and  Shirley  McCune  and  M.  Matthews): 


Invisibility 

Imbalance/Selectivity 

Fragmentation/Isolation 


Stereotyping 
Unreality 
Linguistic  Bias 


For  more  details,  write  the  Gender  Equity  Office,  OPI, 1 
State  Capitol,  Helena,  Montana  59620  or  call  444-2410. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 
TITLE  IX! 


This  Summer: 
Take  Your  Daughters  To  Work 


On  June  23,  1992,  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments  of  1972  will  be  20  years  old!  Title  IX  prohibits  sex 
discrimination  in  educational  programs  and  activities 
receiving  federal  funds.  In  these  20  years,  we  have  made 
the  most  progress  in  the  area  of  admissions  to 
postsecondary  and  secondary  programs.  In  Montana, 
we  have  made  considerable  progress  in  secondary  ath- 
letics, thanks  to  the  Ridgeway  Settlement  Agreement. 
The  most  critical  areas  of  noncompliance  with  Title  IX 
after  20  years  are:  violations  of  rights  of  pregnant  and 
parenting  teens;  disparate  enrollments  of  females  in 
upper-level  math,  science  and  vocational  technical 
courses;  the  disappearance  of  women  in  educational 
administration  and  coaching;  and  sexual  harassment. 

Join  the  OPI  staff  in  celebrating  Title  IX's  birthday  this 
year  by  building  equity  prevention  training  and  inservice 
into  your  plans  for  next  year.  Gender  equity  has  been 
"complaint-driven"  for  20  years,  but  "complaint-driven" 
change  is  becoming  very,  very  expensive.  Equity  is  "just 
plain  good  education."  Montana  schools  know  it!  Thanks 
for  your  efforts  of  the  past  two  decades,  and  for  your 
renewed  efforts  in  the  future. 

Pat  Callbeck  Harper,  Gender  Equity  Specialist 


Maybe  you  have  read  the  best  seller  on  self-esteem  by 
Gloria  Steinem,  Revolution  from  Within.  She  makes  a 
tremendous  case  for  building  self-esteem  and  risk-taking 
abilities  in  America' s  girls.  "At  age  1 1 ,  girls  are  sure  of 
what  they  know,"  says  Steinem.  "But  at  12  or  13,  when 
they  take  on  the  feminine  role,  they  become  uncertain. 
They  begin  to  say,  VI  don't  know.'  Their  true  selves  go 
underground." 

Starting  next  spring  (but  we  can  start  this  summer) 
"Take  Our  Daughters  to  Work  Day"  will  be  launched. 
The  purpose  is  to  encourage  individuals,  schools  and 
organizations  to  take  girls,  aged  9  to  1 5,  to  various  places 
of  work  so  they  can  see  women  in  all  kinds  of  jobs,  from 
technicians  to  doctors  to  care  providers.  I  think  this  also 
applies  to  young  men  who  need  first-hand  experiences 
in  nontraditional  jobs  for  males. 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  some  days  this  summer  to 
take  your  daughters  and  sons  or  friends'  children  to 
work  with  you.  You  may  be  introducing  them  to  key 
talents  they  didn't  even  know  they  had.  Have  a  good 
summer  and  "mentor"  someone  soon! 


Ignoring  Equity  Costs!: 

Update  on  Legal  Action 

A  Petaluma,  California,  female  teenager  settled  a  sexual 
harassment  lawsuit  against  a  school  district  for  inaction 
against  boys  who  sexually  taunted  her.  Settlement: 
$20,000. 

A  Duluth,  Minnesota,  female  teenager  won  her  suit  in 
the  state  human  rights  commission  against  a  district  that 
failed  to  act  against  boys  who  harassed  her  with  sexually 
explicit  graffiti  in  restrooms.  Award:  $15,000. 

^£  The  North  Georgia  female  who  won  in  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  the  right  to  sue  a  district  for  personal  damages 


because  of  sexual  harassment  by  a  teacher  will  take  her 
case  to  court  next  spring.  "Rumors"  imply  the  settle- 
ment offers  are  in  the  7  to  8 -figure  range! 

These  are  lessons  corporations  learned  years  ago.  Sexual 
harassment  is  bad  for  business.  Some  districts  are 
learning  the  hard  way  that  it  is  bad  for  education,  too. 
The  cost  of  litigation  makes  spending  a  few  dollars  in 
prevention  training  seem  like  a  wise  investment,  doesn't 
it? 


CALENDAR 

Power  Teaching  Workshop  -  August  3-10 

(for  more  information  call  Pat  Callbeck  Harper  (444- 1 952) 

Gender  Equity  Training  for  those  interested  in  becoming 
trainers  October  2  and  3 

(more  information  in  next  newsletter) 

Tentative  Gender  Equity/Title  IX  Workshop  Locations  for 
Fall  1992 


Bozeman 

Livingston 

Kalispell 

Libby 

Missoula 

Superior 

Butte 

Dillon 

Great  Falls 

Shelby 

Lewistown 

Harlowton 

Havre 

Ft.  Belknap 

Miles  City 

Baker 

Billings 

Lodge  Grass 

Wolfpoint 

Sidney 

Helena 

(More  information 

in  next  newsletter) 

"/r  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  boys  and 
girls  are  educated  very  differently.  Even from 
the  early  grades,  they  take  different  subjects. 
For  instance,  boys  are  usually  put  into  wood- 
working classes,  and  girls  into  sewing  or 
cooking  -  willy,  nilly.  I  know  many  boys  who 
should,  I  am  sure,  be  making  pies  and  girls 
who  are  much  better  fitted  for  manual  train- 
ing than  domestic  science. 
Too  often  little  attention  is  paid  to  individual 
talent." 

(Amelia  Earhart,  1897-1937) 


Jane  A.  Karas 

Gender  Equity  Coordinator 

Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 

33  South  Last  Chance  Gulch 
Helena,  Montana  59620-2602 
(406)  444-5950 


